wages of male high school graduates with one or two
years of work experience will have risen about 4 percent
faster than average civilian wages, and pay for those with
three-to-five years' experience will have risen about 3 per-
cent faster.

Taken together, the trends in youth population,
unemployment, and the civilian wage structure would
seem to support those who argue that the enlisted force's
shining years have passed and that trouble lies ahead. But
changes in the military-civilian wage ratio will either ag-
gravate or mitigate the effects of these other trends. Con-
sequently, forecasts about enlistment, retention, and force
structure must take into account the wage ratio changes.

Our forecasts extend traditional assessment methods by
tracing the effects that future rates of enlistment and reten-
tion will have on the entire enlisted force structure through
1990. This new analysis indicates that, despite the
declining youth population and recovering economy, re-
cruiting may not become the pressing concern it was in the
1970s.

Forecasting high-quality enlistments

Figure 2 shows projected levels of high-quality4 male
enlistments for high- and low-pay scenarios as well as ac-
tual levels since 1977.5 Under both scenarios, the number
of high-quality recruits will drop somewhat from recent
highs, with most of the decline occurring during the up-
swing in the national economy in FY 84 and FY 85. By
FY 90 we expect a 17 percent decline under the high-pay
scenario and a 22 percent decline under the low-pay sce-
nario, relative to the peak in FY 83. Given high pay ratios,
the number of high-quality male enlistments is likely to re-
main above the levels of the late 1970s. If pay is low, they
probably will return to or drop somewhat below the 1977
level. The projected drop under both scenarios largely re-
flects an anticipated decrease in unemployment and the ex-
pected tilting of the wage structure in favor of younger
men.

The model that produced these projections attributes a
smaller portion of the decline to the diminishing youth
population than do most other models. The latter generally
assume that a one percent decline in the youth population
would, other things being equal, cause a one percent de-

*Hong Tan and Michael P. Ward, Forecasting the Wages of
Young Men, R-3115-ARMY, Rand Corporation (forthcoming),

4High school graduates who score in the upper half on the
Armed Forces Qualifying Test.

The model used for these projections is described in Robert
F. Cotterman, A Time Series of Cross Sections Model for Fore-
casting Enlistment Supply, R-3252-M1L, Rand Corporation
(forthcoming).

Figure 2. Forecast of high-quality male
enlistments

Under both high- and low-pay assumptions, Rand
researchers predict a decline In high-quality recruits
relative to the peak of FY 83.
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cline in high-quality enlistments. That view implies that
recruiters have completely saturated the market; but even
the Army, which has the largest number of field recruiters,
has only one for every 300 male high school seniors. Con-
sequently, increased recruitment efforts could keep high-
quality enlistments from succumbing proportionately to
population declines.

Nevertheless, even a high-pay scenario is not likely to
maintain the current high-quality enlistment levels in the
face of strongly improving national employment condi-
tions. To offset the forecast downturn, Congress would ev-
idently either have to raise military pay at least several
percentage points above the high-pay scenario, or vastly
increase recruiting resources, or do both. Since Congress
does not seem inclined to take such action, the question
becomes: will projected supplies be adequate to meet the
services' need for high-quality recruits? In answering this
question, a focus on high-quality enlistment supply may
give a misleadingly pessimistic picture of the All Volun-
teer Force's future, Past, present, and future retention rates
and their effects on demand for new enlistees deserve
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